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of the popular leaders that mainly invested them with their
proud title of f> champions of the people." Th^ir critical
activity began in the ecclesia and ended in the law-courts.
They were the self-constituted protectors of the people, and
guardians of popular liberty against attacks, real or supposed,
on the part of the chief magistrates in power or the richer
classes backed up by the political clubs which they had at
their disposal. A "rhetor" might excite suspicions by accusa-
tion or suggestion, and profess to ward off the imaginary
danger of his own invention; he might practically close the
mouths of moderate men by hinting that they were hostile to
the constitution,1 with the effect of excluding from political
life, by the suspicions attached to their character and motives,
those who were branded as oligarchs.2 The "prostates" also
assumed a guardianship of the poorer citizens, and posed as
a champion of the oppressed.3 But his favourite sphere of
activity was the law-courts. His prosecution at the audit
(evOvvrj) was the phantom that dogged a general's steps on a
foreign campaign.4 He professed himself guardian of the
constitution, and in this capacity attacked the " conspiracies"
of the political clubs by impeachment before the council or
a dicastery;5 and as prosecutor he might have a semi-official
position, for the ecclesia sometimes elected a public advocate
(<Tt>v?yyo/>os) to assist an accuser, and a prominent "rhetor"
would readily be appointed to this post.

The powers of such a man are obvious, and not the least of
these was his unassailability. Hence the undying hostility
felt for the " sycophant" by the official classes; but the mental
attitude such a career assumes is not one that is inconsistent
with honesty of purpose. For a picture of this mental attitude
we have only to turn to the dramatic portrayal of Athena-
goras, "prostates" of the demos at Syracuse in 415, by the
great analyst Thucyelides.6 There we find a man on the look-out
for the slightest appearance of oligarchic proclivities on the part
of magistrates chosen from the aristocracy. He suspects their
every act, and tries to make the people equally suspicious; the
very news of the Athenian armament which was then sailing
against Syracuse he conceives to be only a deep plot meant

1  Thuc. iii. 42.                               4 ib. Acharn. 938 ; Thuc. vii. 14.

2  'ib. viii. 68.                                   5 Aristoph. Knights 861.

3  Aristoph. Frogs 569.                    6 Thuc. vi. 35.